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very painful wound, evoked the sincere admiration
of friends and foes alike. To Li it was all part of the
day's work, and, from his diplomatic point: of view,
a very fortunate occurrence.

Knowing himself to be a great figure on the world's
stage, Li savoured to the full his own success* He was
proud, with all the class haughtiness of the mandarin,
and revelled in his power, but his pride was tempered
with a certain personal nafvet6 and childish satis-
faction at his own achievements. Especially did he
rejoice without concealment in his great wealth,
striving ever to increase it by avaricious devices
which detracted somewhat from his viceregal dignity,
Had he been born fifty years sooner, or had his course
been run under conditions such as existed, say,
under the reign of the Emperor Ch'ien Lung, Li would
probably have achieved normal fame by virtue of his
literary achievements and would have died a Grand
Secretary, in the odour of political sanctity, with
several millions of taels to his credit. But the impact
of the West and the special knowledge which he
acquired of foreigners and their affairs during the
Taiping rebellion thrust upon him greatness of a
kind heretofore beyond the scope of any mandarin's
achievement, and at the same time placed within Bis
reach ways and means of amassing riches independent
of the usual Yam&x machinery of " squeezing.'*1
Thus, within a comparatively short space of time^ his
name stood out conspicuous against the dark back-
ground of China's inarticulate millions and associated
in the minds of foreigners with almost superhuman
qualities of diplomatic subtlety and far - seeing
intelligence. As a matter of fact, there was nothmg
superhuman about Li; the secret of his